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A Christmas Wish 


HE STORY OF THE KIND FAIRY who 

appeared before a mortal and of- 
fered three gifts if he would but 
name them, is a story that has in- 
trigued men for generations. In many 
versions of the tale, the astonished 
mortal is confused and makes two 
silly wishes and has to use the final 
gift to extricate himself from the ill 
effects of the first two. Thus he is 
right back where he started. 


In other versions, the unfortunate 
mortal is left holding the bag as it 
were, loaded with material things of 
no value because he cannot even give 
them away to others. 


What would you like for Christ- 
mas? Suppose you had your choice of 
anything that could be asked. Would 
you choose health? Would you choose 


wealth? Happiness? Fame? Long 
life? What is your wish? 
In the Biblical story, Solomon 


asked for and received “a wise and 
understanding heart.’’ Perhaps that 
wisdom and understanding would en- 
able one to evaluate those goals and 
put them into true perspective. 


The safety-minded person would 
probably wish for everyone a holiday 
season free from accidental death and 
the pain of injuries. 


But it is not enough simply to wish 
for it. We must work for it. And it 
is not too fantastic a goal to set one- 
self, but it is a goal that must be 
worked toward not only during the 
holiday season but throughout the 
year in our day-to-day activities. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Dhue Paeroba 
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N SUNDAY NIGHT, OCTOBER 

12, Fred Allen, univer- 
sally known radio comedian, 
quoted, paraphrased, and put 
in question form for Allen’s 
Alley- a_ single statement 
made by one of the hundreds 
of speakers on National 
Safety Congress programs 
during the preceding week. 

How did Mr. Allen happen 
to do this? How did he hap- 
pen to learn of the speaker’s 
statement? 

It happens that the state- 
ment was made in a Con- 
gress session devoted to ex- 
plaining to community home 
safety committee chairmen 
how they can promote home 
safety in newspapers, on the 
radio, in meetings, and in 
show windows. The wide dis- 
tribution of the statement is 
an excellent example of one 
of the techniques described 
at this session. 

Weeks in advance of the 
Congress, the Public Infor- 
mation Department of the 
‘National Safety Council goes 
over all of the manuscripts 
which speakers submit in ad- 
vance. They note anecdotes, 
examples, opinions, ideas 
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dear mr. gearhart: 


n.b.c. has referred your letter to 
me. 


you are welcome to use any excerpts 
from our script for publication in 
your "home safety review". sorry 
this letter is so late but i am in 
the radio business not a member of 
the national safety council. 


sincerely, 
fw 
that are likely to be of interest to 
the public (and to reporters covering 
the Safety Congress). 

From this information, the Public 
Information Department prepares ab- 
stracts or releases for the reporters 
giving the speakers’ exact words, and 
providing enough background mate- 
rial so that the reporter can attend 
the session or interview the speaker 
for additional information if he 
wishes. 

Miss Grace Hornaday’s talk on dem- 
onstrating safe practices touched on 
the subject of fatigue as a contrib- 
uting factor in home accidents. She 
suggested that even soap operas on 
the radio might serve a useful pur- 
pose if they induced the housewife 
to take brief rests to listen. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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. PHOTOGRAPH on the opposite 
page should shock you, seem out 
of keeping with the spirit of the holi- 
day season. . . . Much better to see 
such a scene now, and in a photo- 
graph, than to have the real thing in 
your living room on Christmas morn- 
ing, or at any time during the holiday 
season. 


If you have never seen a Christmas 
tree burn, it might be a good idea 
for you to have the experience for 
once, outside of the house, in an 
empty yard, many feet away from 
any buildings. Touch a match to a 
branch near the bottom and watch it 
flash up. We counted five slowly, last 
year, by the time the flames spread 
up the side of a dry, seven-foot tree 
and shot up to more than twice the 
height of the tree. The heat on our 
faces eight feet away was so intense 
that we involuntarily stepped back 
another four or five feet—and then 
cautiously retreated farther. 


It was all over in less than a 
minute; the charred, glowing branches 
snapping and cracking and throwing 
sparks around a radius of seven or 
eight feet from the tree. 


There would have been no time to 
run for a fire extinguisher or a pail 
of water. No time to think of emer- 
gency measures. Just about time 
enough to get everyone out of the 
room, call the fire department and 
start tossing valuables out of the 
doors and windows. A living room 
would have been converted into a fur- 
nace in the space of ten or fifteen 
seconds. 


So much for the picture. What to 
do to prevent it. 


First, buy a fresh, green tree. Get 
it from a dealer who keeps his trees 
in water. (None of the dealers in our 
community do this, we hope yours 
do.) 

Put the tree in water outside of 
the house as soon as you get it home. 
The practice of waiting until Christ- 
mas Eve to bring the tree into the 
house and trim it is admirable. 

Cut off the bottom of the trunk on 
a slant—at an angle with the line of 
the trunk—and stand it in one of the 
special tree holders with a water cup 
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which can be kept filled or provide 
your own original arrangement of 
making certain that it will stand in 
water deep enough to cover the cut 
surface of the butt. 


Plain water is best. Chemicals to 
be added to the water, supposedly to 
fireproof the tree, have not proved 
to be satisfactory. Some have made 
trees even more flammable. No fire- 
proofing done at home can be de- 
pended upon. 


Be sure that your tree is fastened 
with wire or cord to at least two 
points on the wall to prevent it from 
being pushed over, especially in homes 
where there are young children. 


Use a stepladder to place the trim- 
mings. If the children are to help, 
reserve the lower branches for their 
contributions to the artistic effect. 

Get your Christmas tree lights out 
of storage well in advance. Do it 
now. Look over the wires and ex- 
amine each socket carefully. If the 
socket is broken, if any of its parts 
appear to be loose, if any bare metal 
is visible where the wires enter the 
socket, then cut that socket out of 
the string and replace it with a new 
one. 

If you use metal foil “icicles,” avoid 
the possibility of a short-circuit_by 
being careful not to allow the metal 
to come in contact with any lighting 
sockets or fixtures. 

If you use the “icicles” or tinsel 
made from cellulose foil (transparent 
or tinted narrow, flexible strands), it 
would be wise to inquire if the mate- 
rial is fire resistant, and then hang 
them so that they do not touch the 
tree lights, just in case the resistance 
to fire is not as effective as it should 
be. 

On Christmas morning, provide a 
large basket, box, or carton for the 
gift wrapping removed from the pres- 
ents. Remove the wrappings from 
the room as soon as possible after 
the gifts have been opened. 

Have a pail of water handy, just 
in case. Hide the pail behind a door 
or behind the davenport, if you must, 
but be sure it is there. If you do need 
it, you will have to get it quickly 
—in about five seconds or less. 
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By John W. Gates 
Director, First Aid, Water Safety & 
‘Accident Prevention 
Atlanta Chapter, American Red Cross 


iy PROMOTING a home safety pro- 

gram, we found it necessary to 
develop information to prove that 
home accidents were not only as nu- 
merous, but even more numerous 
than traffic and other types of public 
accidents with which our cities are 
more familiar. D 

Inasmuch as we knew that no- 
where was there in existence a reser- 
voir of accumulated data concerning 
these accidents, there was only one 
thing to be done—organize our own 
survey. It was also apparent that our 
material must be kept current, or our 
statistics would soon lose their ef- 
fectiveness by becoming both obsolete 
and repetitious. 

Because a door to door survey was 
out of the question, we turned to the 
doctors and hospitals who are re- 
quired to treat thousands of home 
accident victims every year. We real- 
ized, of course, that there were thou- 
sands more who would receive no 
medical attention at all, but it was 
felt that those which did reach the 
doctors and hospitals would all have 
a certain degree of seriousness which 
would be more or less uniform and 
could be used as an index of the true 
situation. 

(A condensation of a speech pre- 
sented at the 35th National Safety 
Congress.) 
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A point on which we were all 
agreed was that hospitals are busy 
places. We therefore abandoned any 
idea of using lengthy or complex re- 
porting forms which would give us 
all the information which we would 
like to have. We prepared instead 
a simple form which provided merely 
space to record the sex and age of 
the victim and a separate column for 
each of the major types of accidents. 


Equipped with these simple forms, 
we visited the superintendent of each 
hospital, explained the purpose of the 
survey and were careful to point out 
the ease with which the forms could 
be completed. In both cities we re- 
ceived 100 per cent cooperation. 


The survey was arranged on a 
weekly basis, both hospitals and sta- 
tistical bureau reporting the acci- 
dents coming to their attention from 
Friday through Thursday of the fol- 
lowing calendar week, thus giving 
us the information for use in week 
end releases. 


The actual results of the survey 
have been startling. It has revealed 
thousands of home accidents a year, 
both in Washington and in Atlanta. 
We have received evidence that our 
reading or listening audiences have 
been shocked by the reports. 


Newspapers print a home accident 
story every Sunday, which is based 
upon the reports turned in during 
the previous week. In these stories 


(Continued on page 14) 
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By Elizabeth Hart 


Director of Women’s Activities 
Radio Station WMAQ, Chicago 


In 1946 there were 5 million home 
accidents, and in 1946 there were 
66 million radios in our homes. Like 
accidents, most radios are in homes. 

Even those of us who are in radio 
seldom realize the powerful influence 
that radio has on our American 
habits. It can be noted in our every- 
day language and in the expressions 
which we and our children pick liter- 
ally out of the air, such as: “That 
ain’t the way I heared it,” “Tain’t 
funny, McGee,” and “There is good 
news tonight.” The power of radio 
makes our songs for us. It is felt in 
fields of public service. 

Go, as your Home Safety Committee 
representative, to the station man- 
ager. Do not ask, “What can you 
give us?” but give him a specific 
suggestion. Your idea may be re- 
jected, but by the same token may 
be used. Provide script if you are re- 
quested to do so. 

Be sure that your name, your ad- 
dress and your telephone number is 
on any copy you leave with the 
station manager. It may be neces- 
sary to consult you regarding the 
script, sometimes within a few min- 
utes before it is scheduled to go on 
the air. 

For clarity, let us divide operations 
into local, small stations and network 
operations. Ordinarily, local stations 
have time at their disposal. They 
have a low talent rate; they have 


(A condensation of a speech pre- 
sented at the 35th National Safety 
Congress.) 
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@most of them are in 


HOMES 


competent production men; they have 
an organist on hand; and they are 
extremely community-minded. 

I believe that safety is sold best 
by a message which is short and 
given often. A child has to be told 
to brush his teeth 5,000 times... 
finally he catches on. I believe it is 
better to keep on repeating, “John, 
brush your teeth,” than to subject 
him to a 15 minute explanation of 
why teeth-brushing is good. 

See the Director of Women’s Ac- 
tivities in your station. There are 
650 women conducting programs on 
the stations throughout the United 
States, with a large and loyal follow- 
ing. These women sell clothing, house- 
hold equipment, cosmetics, washing 
machines—they can sell home safety. 

Ordinarily, women conducting such 
programs have a great deal of lee- 
way in selecting material for their 
alloted time. Often these women are 
mothers, with family duties in addi- 
tion to their radio activities, so prob- 
lems of home and safety for the 
members of their family are dear to 
the woman commentator. 

Right at this present moment, no 
one is more safety conscious than I. 
We only recently brought my son 
home from the hospital after an out- 
board motor had cut his hip severely. 
Just a ring on the telephone to me 
right now, and I would devote my 
whole 15 minutes at WMAQ to a 
safety message. 

Send material to sports broad- 
casters and by all means to disc 
jockeys, who have as many listeners 
as any other broadcasters in the 
country right now. A brief safety 
message — 30 or 40 seconds — espe- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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1 The afternoon session of the Home Division 
was devoted to presentation of successful 
home safety projects. Speakers shown were: 
(left to right) Miss Jeanette Campbell, of Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis; Mrs. R. W. Hardy, of the 
Lansing (Michigan) Safety Council; Leonard M. 
Board, U. 8. Public Health Service, meeting 
chairman; DeWitt Smith, chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference on Home Safety; and John W. 
Gates, of the Atlanta (Georgia) Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


In return for opportunity to tell home safety 

chairmen how to avoid getting in the hair of 
radio station program directors, Elizabeth Hart 
asked .Thomas Fansler, director of the Home 
Division, to be a guest on the NBC program 
“Elizabeth Hart Presents’ to explain how radio 
listeners can keep home accidents from getting 
in their hair. The program originates at WMAQ 
at 12:15 p.m. Central Standard Time. Mr. Fansler 
was a guest on Wednesday, October 8. 


Morning session chairman, Earl W. Hall 

(right), managing editor of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Globe-Gazette consults with Ryan B. Hall, 
president of the Hamilton (Ohio) Safety Council 
(not related to Chairman Hall) prior to the 
showing of the Hamilton-made slide-film “Look 
Who’s Lucky” at the morning session of the 
Home Division. 


“A Safe, Convenient Kitchen’? comprised the 
Home Safety exhibit in the Public Safety 
section of the 35th Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion in the Sherman Hotel. The kitchen display 
was made possible through the cooperation of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, of Chicago. 


Home safety publications of the National 

Safety Council made up the home safety sec- 
tion of the NSC exhibit in the anteroom of the 
exhibition hall at the Stevens Hotel. The display 
was well received and the three panels shown 
are on loan to a community home safety com- 
mittee. 


The morning session of the Home Safety Di- 

vision was devoted to a description of pub- 
licity and promotion methods useful to commu- 
nity home safety committees. Shown here are: 
(left to right) Earl W. Hall, chairman of the 
session; Elizabeth Hart, director of women’s 
activities, radio station WMAQ; and Miss Grace 
Hornaday, director of the Woman’s Division, 
New Jersey State Safety Council. 














DEATH 


Your Vest Pocket 


By F. A. Van Atta 


Senior Industrial Hygienist 
National Safety Council 


A NEW TYPE of fire extinguisher 

which has recently appeared on 
the American market, is viewed with 
apprehension by fire prevention and 
safety engineers. The new gadget is 
novel in that it is extremely small 
and was offered by one manufacturer 
as a vest pocket sized fire extin- 
guisher. 

The extinguisher is undeniably ef- 
fective in extinguishing fires, but has 
the fault of being capable of extin- 
guishing life. The liquid used as the 
extinguishing agent—methyl bromide 
—is extremely poisonous to humans. 

One firm marketing this type of 
extinguisher withdrew it from the 
market when attention was called to 
the extremely dangerous qualities of 
its extinguishing agent, but it is still 
available from other manufacturers. 

Methyl bromide is a fine extinguish- 
ing agent, and would not be objec- 
tionable in any way if it were to be 
used where animals and human be- 
ings could be kept completely out of 
range of its toxic vapors. : 

It was developed by the British 
for use in automatic extinguishers 
used in putting out fires in wing en- 
gines of airplanes during the war. 

Difficulties arose, however, when 
extinguishers were installed in the 


10 


cars and tanks, where leaking ex- 


tinguishers released methyl bromide 


vapors into the closed cockpits and 
vehicles. 


The extinguishers also had been in- 


stalled on several types of ships, 


where leaks again cause trouble by 
releasing methyl bromide vapors in 


the closed areas below decks. 


Tests have shown: 
exposed to atmosphere having two 
parts of methyl bromide to a thou- 


sand parts of air, almost invariably 
died within 24 hours. Rats could sur- 
vive 24 minutes of exposure to an 
atmosphere containing 26 parts of 
methyl bromide to 10,000 parts of 
air, but always died if exposed for 
42 minutes or more. 


Four men succumbed to fumes 
from a leaking fire extinguisher on a 
British ship. Two of them died and 
two recovered without apparent after 
effects. If a leaking extinguisher had 
such effect, imagine the results had 
it been emptied on a hot fire which 
would have vaporized the methyl bro- 
mide almost immediately. 

Another British authority reports 
nine cases of methyl bromide intoxi- 
cation, one a death resulting from 
extinguishing a gasoline fire. The 
other cases occurred in the manufac- 
ture of fire extinguishers, and four 
of them resulted from spilling methyl 
bromide on the skin. One of these 
last cases developed serious systemic 
symptoms. 

There have been human fatalities 
in extinguisher factories where the 
highest concentration of the methyl 
bromide found was 390 parts per mil- 
lion parts of air. 

Examine carefully any midget sized 
fire extinguishers before purchasing. 
If methyl bromide is stated as the 
extinguishing agent, do not consider 
it for storage or use inside of a build- 
ing or automobile. 


engines of single engine planes and 
beside the driver’s seat of armored 
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By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 


Drills, bits, or augers are more or 
less the same things. In general, drills 
and augers are devices for drilling 
holes and generally include both the 
bit or cutting tip and the device 
which holds it. 


The auger, or brace and bit, used 
by carpenters is probably most com- 
mon. The brace consists of a bar of 
steel bent to a shape roughly re- 
sembling a block letter “C” and 
fitted with a knob-like handle at one 
end and a chuck for holding the bit 
at the other end. The back portion 
of the “C” is provided with a wooden 
handle for turning or twisting the 
brace and bit. Bits of varying sizes 
such as “a” in the illustration are 
fitted into the chuck. Such bits are 
used in boring holes in wood. 

A drill useful for boring holes in 
metal or plastic materials is known 
as a hand drill. It consists of a 
straight shaft of steel fitted with a 
handle at one end and the chuck at 
the other. The chuck is turned by 
means of a gear and pinion arrange- 
ment fitted with a convenient crank 
to the side of the steel shaft. Bits 
for this type of drill are usually 
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Drills, 


and Augers 


known as twist drills, or straight 
shank drills, such as “b” in the illus- 
tration. 

In using drills, or braces and bits, 
the first rule to be observed is to see 
that the material to be drilled is 
rigidly held. in place. If possible, it 
should be placed in a vise. Slipping 
or wobbling of the material is a fre- 
quent cause of accidents involving 
drills. 

The user should also see that 
there is no material on the opposite 
side of the work which will be dam- 
aged if the drill should suddenly 
break through the material. 

In starting a drill or auger, the 
turning motion of the bit often causes 
it to circle or swing aside from the 
point at which the hole is to be bored. 
This can be avoided by using a cen- 
ter punch, an awl or a nail to punch 
a small depression at the point where 
the center of the hole is to be. The 
feed screw of the auger or the tip of 
the twist drill is set in this depression 
to start the hole. 

The bit must be kept in line with 
the course of the hole. If the drill 
or auger is permitted to wobble from 
side to side, the bit may snap and 
cause injury. 

In drilling holes completely through 
any material, the hole should be 
drilled from one side until the tip 
of the drill barely breaks surface on 
the opposite side. Then the material 
should be reversed and the hole com- 
pleted from the other side. 


A special rack should be provided 
for the storage of auger and drill 
bits. If kept in a tool box, their sharp 
edges can cause serious injury if con- 
tacted when reaching for another 
tool. Contact with other tools can 
also nick or dull the cutting edges 
of drills. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION IS 
AIM OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Two new products in the home 
safety field have come to our atten- 
tion during recent weeks. One is a 
powder to keep throw rugs from slip- 
ping and the other is a “shockproof” 
electric wall outlet. 

The non-slip powder is a light 
weight substance in finely divided 
form. When rubbed. between the fin- 
gers it has the “feel” of rosin, but 
lacks the gumminess of this sub- 
stance. The manufacturer states it 
contains no resins, no abrasives, and 
no rubber. 

Tried some on a highly waxed floor 
under a light weight throw rug, it 
was found to be fully effective in 
preventing slipping. The rug slid 
easily if no appreciable weight was 
applied to it, but children and adults 
in the family failed to move the rug 
appreciably by walking, running or 
jumping on it. Deliberate attempts to 
make it skid under pressure applied 
with the foot failed to remove it more 
than half an inch. 


The manufacturer states it will 
damage neither floor nor rug. After 
two months of use, no deleterious 
effects can be detected. 


The electric fixture is designed to 
prevent children from inserting hair- 
pins, wires, or similar objects into the 
prong slots. It also keeps out dirt 
and minimizes the chances of mois- 
ture working its way into the outlet. 

In appearance it resembles the 
conventional type of wall outlet, but 
close examination reveals that the 
openings to the slots penetrate only 
an eighth of an inch, or less. Actually, 
what is visible on the surface is 
merely a safety cover. The cover is 
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attached to a pivot and spring ar- 
rangement which permits it to be 
turned through 90 degrees of arc—a 
quarter of a turn. In the turned posi- 
tion, the contact slots become visible 
and the prong plug is easily inserted. 

In practice, the prongs are inserted 
in the cover slots, the cover is then 
rotated by means of the prongs, which 
slip into place under moderate pres- . 
sure when the underlying slots are 
reached. 





CONFERENCE OF HOME SAFETY 
CHAIRMEN HELD IN CAPITAL 


All 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii, were represented 
at the conference of state presidents 
and state safety chairmen of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers held November 14 and 15, in the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The conference was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, national safety 
chairman of the organization. 


The opening session on Friday 
afternoon, November 14, featured an- 
nual reports of regional safety chair- - 
men and consultation periods with | 
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safety consultants in the fields of 
home safety, traffic safety, safety pa- 
trols, school bus safety, and driver 
training. 

Reports of regional chairmen and 
conferences with home safety consult- 
ants indicated a growing interest in 
the subject of home safety, and sev- 
eral of the state chairmen stressed 
the need for home safety activities in 
the reports presented through the re- 
gional chairmen. 


HOME SAFETY GROUP 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Home Safety 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
January 28, it has been announced by 
DeWitt Smith, chairman of the Con- 
ference. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Conference will meet on 
the preceding day to hear reports of 
working committees and prepare rec- 
ommendations to be made to the Con- 
ference pertaining to activities for 
the ensuing year. 

The National Conference on Home 
Safety is composed of more than 30 
nationally organized associations, 
agencies, and bureaus interested in 
the prevention of accidents in the 
home. It encourages cooperative home 
safety programs on national, state 
and local levels. 

It was largely due to the efforts of 
the National Conference on Home 
Safety, of which the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau is a participating organiza- 
tion, that the observance of Child 
Health Day in 1947 was devoted to 
the prevention of home accidents in- 
volving children. 
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TOY YEARBOOK FOR 
1947-48 RELEASED 


The new “Toy Yearbook” of the 
Toy Guidance Council has been re- 
leased and is now available from the 
headquarters of the group. 

The organization is maintained by 
toy manufacturers and toy outlets. 
A committee of members votes on 
toys submitted for consideration by 
member manufacturers, and includes 
safety features prominently among 
the points for qualification of a toy 
for listing in the “Toy Yearbook.” 


SAFETY BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


Five million copies of a new safety 
book for school children and others 
are being published and distributed 
through businessmen in the smaller 
communities across the nation. 

The book, “Invitation to Live,” pre- 
sents the elementary facts on various 
phases of safety and first aid mainly 
through the use of pictures. The Na- 
tional Safety Council cooperated with 
the publisher, giving facts, technical 
advice, and certain art work. Ned H. 
Dearborn, Council president, con- 
tributed a foreword to the book. 

The work is designed to serve com- 
munities where there have been no 
organized safety activities. 

Businessmen are being asked to 
purchase quantities of the publication 
for distribution in their own com- 
munity. A special title page carries 
the name of the local sponsor. 

National Safety Council members 
may order quantities at cost — 16¢ 
per copy, FOB Kansas City, by writ- 
ing to The Printograph Company, 
700 Walton Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. The non-member price is 32¢. 
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A Difference 
in Opinion 


By Thomas Fansler 


Director, Home Division 
National Safety Council 


E HAVE OFTEN WONDERED if we 

could stir up a healthy discussion 
of the real values of some of the 
safety rules that have been included 
in “accepted practices” for more years 
than the “safety experts” can re- 
member. These rules, for the most 
part, have stood the test of time and 
are just as valid today as they were 
when they were first promulgated. 


However, sometimes we develop an 
unconscious contempt for practices 
that have been with us so long that 
we never think of the underlying rea- 
sons for those practices. It is a good 
idea to examine the rules from time 
to time, just to make certain that 
they are still valid. 

Then again, it is possible that a 
few of the old, accepted rules are not 
the best under present day circum- 
stances. 


Is there an accepted rule that you 
would like to have re-examined ? 

We think we know of one that 
needs a lot of consideration and a 
bit of revision: 


“Always remove an extension cord 
from the electric outlet by grasping 
the plug, not the cord.” 

We have owned and seen scores of 
appliances with plugs on their exten- 
sion cords which were almost impos- 
sible to remove from the outlet by 
grasping the plug in the fingers. We 
have established the fact that it is 
possible to short circuit the prongs 
of an extension cord plug while they 
are still in contact with the current 
supply in the slots of the outlet. We 
have also noted that it is at the plug 
or at the appliance that an extension 
cord gets its worst wear and tear—it 
is at these locations that the insula- 
tion frays first, that the first bare 
wire appears, that the wires pull 
loose. 
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It should be obvious, if the above 
is universally true as might be as- 
sumed from our personal experience, 
that the plug is the most dangerous 
place for an individual to grasp an 
appliance cord. 


Pulling the cord places a strain on 
the wires, we admit, especially at the 
point where they make connection 
with the prongs of the plug. How- 
ever, this strain at the points of con- 
nection is minimized by use of the 
underwriters’ knot, and in addition, 
personal safety takes precedence over 
protection of equipment. 

If the plug is removed by pulling 
at the cord, the hands are in the 
clear if anything does happen. If the 
cord is damaged, it can be repaired 
without pain or suffering. So can the 
plug, the outlet, and anything else 
that might be damaged. Even if the 
worst happens, and a fire starts, it 
can be extinguished or we can run 
from the building. 


Maybe the rule should be restated. 
Maybe it should read: “Extension 
cord plugs equipped with a finger 
grip should be removed by grasping 
the finger grip, but plugs having no 
grip should be removed by grasping 
the cord. Examine all cords at 
monthly intervals for signs of wear. 
Repair or replace any cords or their 
plugs which show signs of becoming 
unsafe to use.” 


What is your opinion? 


THOUSANDS OF HOME 
ACCIDENTS A YEAR 


(Continued from page 6) 


we point out seasonal trends, call 
attention to the more frequent types 
and recommend preventive measures. 
For the sake of reader interest, 
freak or unusual accidents are given 
some prominence and these accidents 
often form the lead for the story. 

We know from the results, in terms 
of increased demands for information, 
that our surveys and the publication 
of their results, are having the de- 
sired effect upon the public. It is a 
most successful method of bringing 
the home accident situation into the 
open. 
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SAFETY IN ALLEN'S ALLEY 


(Continued from page 3) 


The speech of Miss Hornaday, who 
is director of the Woman’s Division 
of the New Jersey State Safety Coun- 
cil, in this way came to be quoted in 
newspapers from coast to _ coast. 
Nearly all of the metropolitan news- 
papers in the New York area carried 
the story of Miss Hornaday’s kind 
words about soap operas. 

And that is where Mr. Allen must 
have gotten his idea. 

With the kind permission of Mr. 
Allen, we herewith reproduce a por- 
tion of the radio script for the pro- 
gram in question. 


ALLEN: ... And while I’m good and mad 
I think I’ll start for Allen’s Alley. 

PORTLAND: What is your question to- 
night? 

ALLEN: Well, this Fay week the director 
of women’s activities for the New Jersey 
Safety Council praised radio soap operas 
as a source of safety in the home when 
they relax the overtired housewife. And 
so our question is—what is your reac- 
tion to the radio soap operas? 

PORTLAND: Shall we go? 

ALLEN: As the Siamese Twins said when 
they saw the snake—‘Let’s step on it.” 
(“ALLEY MUSIC” ...ORCHESTRA .. .) 
ALLEN: Ah, what a night in Allen’s Alley. 
The moon is out. I can see the jug on 

the Senator’s doorstep. Let’s knock! 

(KNOCK ON DOOR) (DOOR OPENS) 

KENNY: Somebody—ah say—somebody’s 
callin on old Senator Claghorn. 

ALLEN: Yes, Senator. 

KENNY: Don’t tell me who it is. Wait 
till ah git mah glasses on—lemme see 
for maself. 

ALLEN: But— 

KENNY: Oh, it’s you, Son, and you got 
fly specks on you. 
ALLEN: Why don’t 

glasses? 

KENNY: Son, there’s more going on on 
mah glasses than there is outside. 

(We skip here to conserve space.) 

ALLEN: Well, tell me, Senator, do you 
think radio soap operas are a source of 
safety for the housewife? 

KENNY: Ah would say—this is off the 
record, Son— 

ALLEN: I’m mum. 

KENNY: Ah can’t afford to antagonize the 
women’s support. 

ALLEN: I know. 

KENNY: The last: election ah only got in 
by one vote. The kisses ah blew to a 
certain old maid came home to roost. 

ALLEN: But what about these soap op- 
eras, Senator? 

KENNY: Housewives today spend 
much time listenin’ to the radio. 

ALLEN: You think— 

KENNY: Mah old Mammy never had no 
radio. Mah old Mammy used to git up 
at the crack of dawn. 

ALLEN: I see— 

KENNY: She’d mp 20 gallons of water 
at the well. ammy’d cook breakfast 
for 40 people, wash t dishes—then 
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you wipe your 


too 


she’d put on her yoke an ull t ) 
or de ot d pull the plou 
ALLEN: But— 
KENNY: For 80 years mah o 
worked 20 hours : day. oo 
ALLEN: But what about safety? 
KENNY: In her whole 80 years she had 
only one accident. 
ALLEN: And what was the accident? 
KENNY: Yow’re looking at it, Son! 
long, Son! So long, that is! 
(DOOR SLAM) 


So 


MOST OF THEM ARE IN HOMES 
(Continued from page 7) 


cially if timely and sent to the sta- 
tion well in advance is the best pos- 
sible way to get your message across. 

Cooperate with community organi- 
zations presenting public service pro- 
grams, such as PTA, American Le- 
gion, and so on. Make use of the 
transcriptions available to you from 
the National Safety Council. I would 
like to mention specifically the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s “Rhythm and 
Reason” program. 

Interviews, too, will be helpful in 
selling your safety message. I be- 
lieve an audience is more receptive 
to an interview than to a straight 
talk. No matter how beautiful, there 
is something about one voice going 
on and on that cuts down listening 
interest perhaps my audience 
interest is dwindling now. 

Publicize any program your local 
station books for you. Newspaper 
stories or advertising, cards to pros- 
pective listeners is another way of 
saying thank you to the station for 
its time. 

A few don’ts might bring this dis- 
cussion to a close. Don’t forget a 
name, address and telephone number 
on all material submitted. Don’t in- 
clude hard to pronounce words. Don’t 
discriminate against a client. It would 
be permissable, possibly, to say “au- 
tomobiles are dangerous” but not to 
state that one particular manufac- 
turer’s automobiles are dangerous. 
Don’t use many statistics and when 
you do use them sparingly, use round 
numbers. Don’t take pot-shots at any 
political group. 

There are many demands for radio 
time. Ask for just enough, not too 
much ... and the chances are that 
you will get it. 
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Directed to Young People@ 
of High School Age 


Designed as supplements to high school 
lesson units in homemaking. these also 
may be useful in vorious other activi- 


ties and projects for youth groups 


DESIGN TOMORROW’S 
CLOTHES TODAY — Pre- 
sents safe and unsafe cloth- 
ing designs. 

DIARY DEAR— Description 
of home hazards and unsafe 


practices and steps taken to 
improve conditions. 


HAUNTED HOUSE — Pre- 
sents nine home hazards, the 
accidents they caused and a 
safety rule for each. 


HIDDEN DRAMA — Uses 
news items as a means of 
calling attention to common 
home accident hazards. 


TO A MAN’S HEART—On 
safe practices in preparation 
of meals. 


YOU’RE IN CHARGE—A 
valuable guide to safety for 
the use of baby sitters. 


YOUR OWN ROOM—Hints 
on making “her room” liv- 
able and safe. 


A series designed for use in home economics classes, 
these 7 pamphlets, each 6” x 9” will be found use- 
1%¢ea. ful in teaching home safety to any group of girls 
1000 or more..1%¢ea. of high school age. 


Order From NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill. 








